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Desh, which includes the valleys lower down the river. The
hill-forts on the top of these ranges typify and protect the naturally
defensible position of the country and they have played an
important part in its political history. These characteristic features
of the country secure for it the advantages of a good and bracing
climate, which distinguishes it from the dry and moist extremes of
heat and cold of the temperature of the plains in North India and
the lowlands. At the same time, owing to its hilly character, the
soil is poor, and the country is sparsely inhabited by a hardy and
abstemious people. It is the old story of the Highlands and the
Lowlands, the gifts of nature being evenly distributed to all alike
on the principle of compensation. The country thus defined forms
a sort of a triangle of which the Sahyadri range and the sea, from
Daman to Karwar, form the base; the Satpura range forms the
perpendicular side, reaching to the east beyond Nagpur as far
as the watershed of the Godavari and its tributaries extend, and
the hypotenuse which joins these two ranges has been determined
not so much by natural features as by the test of language. The
area thus marked out exceeds one lac of square miles, and its
population comes to about thirty million. The natural features
mentioned above, and its position on the high road between
Northern India and the Southern Peninsula, give it commanding
advantages denied to the other.tablelands of Mysore and Malwa,
which alone can be compared with it.
Next to these natural features, the history of the country
has been dominated by the character of the people. In Northern
India, the element of the Aryan race has predominated to an extent
which dwarfed the aboriginal races, and drove them into the hilly
parts of the country. In the Southern Peninsula, the Dravidian
races have retained their predominant position, the Aryan element
being not powerful enough to impress its stamp upon the population
generally. By reason of its position between the two divisions
now mentioned, the tableland of Maharashtra has been inhabited
by a population in which the Aryans and the Dravidians have been
mixed in due proportion, so as to retain the good points of both
without exaggerating their defects. This mixture of the two
elements is best illustrated by the peculiarities of the language,
whose base is Dravidian, but whose growth and structure have
been entirely fashioned by Aryan influences. In their physiognomy
the people are not as fair, soft or well proportioned, as the people
in Northern India are; neither are they as Black and hard-featured
as the Southern Dravidian races. The Aryan element itself
includes in Maharashtra a due mixture of the first settlers, as also
of the subsequent Scythian invaders. The non-Aryans similarly